The Two Trestles on the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


In December 1868, Bryce R. Blair was appointed chief engineer in charge of constructing the 
Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad from Carbondale to Jefferson Junction. Work on the line 
began in May 1869, and the line was completed and opened on October 10, 1870. The cost of 
construction was two million dollars. 


Blair, it should be noted, was one of a large number of persons of Scottish descent who were 
major figures in the history of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad and anthracite mining in 
northeastern Pennsylvania in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Other notable Scotts in 
those two fields include James Archbald, James Clarkson, Archibald Law, J. H. McAlpine, 
Thomas Dickson, Alexander Bryden, John Hosie, John Jermyn, Silas A. McMullen, Silas K. 
McMullen, Coe F. Young, and Horace G. Young. 


On the 34.6-mile long steam locomotive line that Bryce R. Blair and his team constructed from 
Carbondale to Jefferson Junction, there were two remarkable trestles. As we look at trestles on 
the Jefferson Branch, it’s important to keep in mind that a bridge is a structure that connects two 
or more points allowing access across railways, rivers, streams, ravines. A trestle is a framework 
structure that some long bridges are built upon. That framework consists of vertical, slanted and 
cross pieces that are used to support the bridge. 


The Jefferson Branch began at the north end of the D&H Carbondale yard, at West Carbondale, 
and headed North, passing under the automobile viaduct at Simpson, and continuing North, 
running parallel with Jefferson Street for a short distance, on the west shore of the Lackawanna 
River. Just a short distance north of that point, a little to the north of where Panther Creek flows 
into the Lackawanna River, the rail line crossed from the west shore of the Lackawanna River to 
the east shore on a bridge, which still exists, that is known as Bridge No. 10. Shown here, is a 
photo taken by Mike Bischak on June 16, 1977, of D&H No. 7324 on Bridge No. 10, at Old 
Slope/Simpson, heading south toward the Carbondale Yard. 





Heading north, the rail line crossed the Lackawanna River on three additional bridges before 
arriving at Vandling. Continuing north, at about a mile and a half south of Ararat, and at the 
north end of Romobe Lake, the rail line crossed the first of the two trestles on the line, at 
Sinkhole Swamp. This trestle, over which the cars were said to move very slowly, was known as 
Trestle 3 2, This trestle was built on a curve and was said to be “a model of modern engineering 
skill.” 


We have never seen any photographs of the trestle that crossed the Sinkhole Swamp, but a lot 
has been written over the years about this trestle, which was the source of a lot of problems for 
the Erie and the D&H, even before the rail line opened in October 1870. 


Construction of the line was begun in 1869. The contractor who built the Jefferson Branch 
through the Ararat section of the rail line, Sections 17-18-19-20, was Evans and Robins. Work 
on Sections 18-20 was completed early in May, 1870. Work on Section 17, "the Summit and the 
heaviest work on the road," was not completed at that time, primarily because of the difficulties 
encountered by Evans and Robins in establishing a rail line through the Sinkhole Swamp area. 


In the detailed description of a trip over the Jefferson Branch of the Erie, from Carbondale to 
Susquehanna and then, on the Erie's main line to Binghamton, that was published in the 
Carbondale Advance of August 4, 1877, p. 3, we read the following about this trestle: “There is a 
saw-mill and post-office here [Ararat Summit], but the houses are few and far between. Near 
here is the longest trestling on the road [Trestle 3 1⁄2 over Sinkhole Swamp]. It is built on a curve, 
and is a model of modern engineering skill. The cars run very slow over these high works, and 
some timid persons breathe freer when they are crossed." 


During construction of the rail line in 1869, the following article about construction operations at 
Ararat Summit and at Sinkhole Swamp was published in the Susquehanna Journal (reprinted in 
the Carbondale Advance of August 28, 1869, p. 3): "JEFFERSON RAILROAD.--The heaviest 
cut on the road is at Ararat Summit. For the distance of fourteen hundred feet, or one-fourth of a 
mile, the excavation is entirely of earth, which is being removed on cars running on a temporary 
track to the south, forming an embankment for the road across the long marsh. There are about 
one thousand men employed on the road.--Susq. Journal." (Carbondale Advance, August 28, 
1869, p. 3) 


Two years later, in 1871, after the Jefferson Branch had opened, the Sinkhole Swamp area was 
still a source of trouble: a solid rock bed for the rail line had still not been attained: “Jefferson 
Railroad Summit. / The small swamp on the line of the Jefferson Railroad, near the summit, 
about 18 miles North, is still a source of trouble. The necessity of a solid road bed there seems to 
be yet unattained. Immense quantities of gravel and culm have been dumped there, and still the 
track settles. Bottom will undoubtedly be finally reached, but more work is yet required.” 
(Carbondale Advance, March 18, 1871, p. 3) 


The numerous land slides on the Jefferson Branch during the Spring thaw in 1871 were all 
loaded into cars and dumped in the Sinkhole Swamp in a effort to establish a solid bed for the 
rail line there: "Land Slides. / The spring thaw has produced numerous land slides in the deep 


cuts on the Jefferson railroad. This material when loaded into cars can all be used in the swamp 
to good advantage." (Carbondale Advance, March 18, 1871, p. 3) 


The many land slides on the Jefferson Branch during the Spring of 1871 delayed the opening of 
the Jefferson Branch in that year: "Land Slides on the Jefferson. / We understand that the work 
of clearing the deep cuts on the Jefferson R. R., North of us, has been so extensive that trains 
have not yet reached the swamp on the summit from this place. It will take some weeks yet to get 
the line in good running order." (Carbondale Advance, April 1, 1871, p. 3) 


Thirteen years after the opening of the Jefferson Branch (the line opened in 1870), the D&H was 
still having problems at Sinkhole Swamp: “Trestle 3 1⁄2 on the Jefferson Branch is causing the 
Erie company considerable trouble, or to use an old expression, more trouble than it is worth. 
The trestle is quite a high and long one and is built over a swamp or overgrown lake. Its 
foundation is none of the strongest, and on several occasions the trestle has sunk some little way 
in the swamp. Lately the Erie Co. conceived the idea of filling in their trestles on the Jefferson 
Branch with culm, but when they came to fill trestle 3 1⁄2 they found they had an elephant on their 
hands, in other words the swamp did not take kindly to culm and refused to be filled. The weight 
of the culm appears to have forced the trestle lower than ever, and one veracious engineer says 
the stumps of trees on both sides of the track are leaning at quite an angle towards the trestle. The 
opinion is very freely expressed that some other way of making the trestle safe will have to be 
devised other than that of filling with culm." ("Railroad Matters," Carbondale Leader, February 
23, 1883, p. 2) 


Many years later, when the Sinkhole Swamp had finally been subdued, a siding on the D&H 
main line was established in this area. A photograph taken in October 1950 by Bob Malinowski 
of D&H Challenger No. 1534 at the head of a 78-car train passing “Sink Hole Siding on the 
D&H mainline near Ararat” served as the November calendar page photo in the Lackawanna & 
Wyoming Valley Railway Historical Society’s 1993 calendar. 


In Final Report January, 2002 Chapter 7 2 — Description of the Watershed, Chapter 2, 

Description of the Upper Lackawanna Watershed, Physical Setting of the Upper Lackawanna 
Watershed, on page 31, we read the following about the Sinkhole Swamp, which is part of the 
Upper Lackawanna Watershed which encompasses 56 square miles, or about 14 percent of the 
entire Lackawanna River basin, which extends for 350 square miles to the Susquehanna River: 


“Sinkhole Swamp. This swampy tract along the former Jefferson Branch Railroad (now the D&H 
Rail Trail) about a mile south of Ararat marks the site of an interesting engineering failure at the 
time of the original construction of the line. With no thought about possible adverse foundation 
conditions, a large earthen or coal ash embankment was quickly thrown across a swamp at the 
north end of Romobe Lake. The muddy and organic swamp sediments were apparently so 
impermeable to water movement that the heavy embankment floated on its insubstantial 
foundation for several months after the initial opening of the railroad in September of 1870, but 
then suddenly collapsed (in November)—as if into a bottomless pit. / The entire embankment 
was lost. Subsequent test piles into the swamp found the hard bottom to be more than 160 feet 
below ground level. (The swamp apparently marked the former site of a large glacial ice block, 
the original deep kettle-hole pond having filled in with soft sediment in the thousands of years 


since the block melted.) The railroad was closed for four months while a new, more substantial 
embankment was constructed." 


The second trestle on the Jefferson Branch was 7.5 miles north of the Thompson station. This 
trestle, called by many “Little Starrucca”, was eighty-six feet high and 480 feet long, across the 
Buck Creek ravine. The Erie Railroad identified this bridge as “Trestle No. 234 Jefferson 
Branch.” On D&H valuation maps, this bridge is identified as “Bridge No. 11.65” (11.65 is the 
mileage from this site to Jefferson Junction). 


Shown here, courtesy of Mike Bischak, Simpson, PA, are copies of two pages of Specifications 
(Side View and Center Line Profile) of Little Starrucca that were produced by the Erie Railroad 
in 1944 when new shims were applied to the bridge. 
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Also shown here is a photograph of Little Starrucca that is in the Milo Gardner collection at the 
Carbondale Historical Society. This may well be the oldest photograph in existence of this 
trestle. Notice the very early engine (possibly a Baldwin 4-4-0) at the head of this train, in which 
there are a baggage car, a mail car, and three or more passenger coaches. The trestle shown here 


is made of steel. 





On May 9, 1879, a fearful accident took place on this trestle. Here is the article that was 
published in the Carbondale Advance on Mary 17. 1879, p. 3, about this accident: “Fearful 
Accident on the Branch. / A shocking accident occurred on the Jefferson Branch, about twenty 
miles North of this city, on last Friday night, at about half past eleven o’clock, resulting in the 
death of Michael Murphy, of Lanesboro, and very serious injuries to Conductor S. T. Palmer, 
and George M. Stewart. / Conductor Palmer left Susquehanna for Carbondale at 9 P. M. with a 
train of upwards of 120 empty coal cars, with an engine at both ends, being what is called ‘a 
double header.’ They proceeded without accident until they arrived near Thompson station. 
There the engine acting as pusher seemed to crowd upon the train, and the third car in front of 
the caboose is supposed to have then mounted the rail. But it kept the track, until they arrived at 
the high trestling East of Thompson station, when it broke loose from the train, and fell from the 
trestling, taking with it also two other coal cars, and the caboose, in which were Conductor 
Palmer and flagman Stewart, and fireman Murphy. The distance to the ground is there from forty 
to forty-five feet. The caboose turned over, and containing fire, and lamps, was immediately 
wrapped in flames. A fiery death seemed inevitable, but they all escaped alive, from the terrible 
danger. / Murphy was taken back to his home in Lanesboro, and Messrs. Palmer and Stewart 
brought to their homes in this city. / Mr. Palmer’s injuries are very severe burns on his left arm 
and hand, chest, shoulders, and face, with bruises and a general shock of the system occasioned 
by the fall of forty-five feet. / Mr. Stewart had the left hip dislocated, and the cap of the joint 
fractured, his right arm broken, but much less severely than Mr. Palmer. / Both are made as 
comfortable as possible after the severe injuries they have received, and we are glad to state that 
there is a good prospect of their recovery.” (Carbondale Advance, May 17, 1879, p. 3) 


Shown here is a photograph by Mike Bischak, Simpson, PA, of Little Starrucca that was taken 
on August 9, 1977. 





Such, then, are the two trestles on the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad from Carbondale to 
Lanesboro that was built under the direction of Bryce R. Blair. 


From the article titled "Look Out for Locomotive" that was published in the September 24, 1870 
issue of the Carbondale Advance, p. 3, we learn that tracklaying on the Jefferson Railroad "will 
be completed this week" and that the arrival of a locomotive from the North, direct from the Erie 
road "is a near event, liable to happen any day, and one that may be surely expected during the 
coming week." Credit for the existence of this rail line, an outlet to the North for Carbondale and 
the Lackawanna Valley, is there given to D&H President Thomas Dickson. 


On October 10, 1870, we learn from an article that was published in the Carbondale Advance on 
October 15, 1870, that the Jefferson Branch from Lanesboro to Carbondale opened, with a 
locomotive run light (solo) to Carbondale from Lanesboro. The line, which was 6-feet (Erie) 
gauge when it opened, was financed by the D&H, built by the Jefferson Railroad Company, and 
leased to the Erie, with the D&H having trackage rights over the line. In exchange for these 
trackage rights, we learn from John V. Buberniak's history of the line, the D&H agreed not to 
build a parallel line northward. (Just five days after the Jefferson Branch opened, it is interesting 
to note, the D&H advertised for contractors to build the 23.3-mile long Lackawanna & 
Susquehanna Railroad from Jefferson Junction to Nineveh, which was formally opened on 
January 1, 1872.) 


On October 15, a second trip over the line was made. On this second trip, Jay Gould, Esq., 
President of the Erie Rail Road (from July, 1868 to March, 1872) traveled from Lanesboro to 
Carbondale. On July 28, 1871, Jay Gould again visited Carbondale, this time traveling in a 
Pullman Palace Car. 


On Thursday, October 27, 1870, a train of 35 coal cars, "filled with glistening Anthracite," left 
from Carbondale on "the new Jefferson Railroad for Lanesboro."(Carbondale Advance, October 
29, 1870, p. 3). From an article in the Carbondale Advance of November 19, 1870, we learn that 
coal trains were being run daily upon the new Jefferson Railroad from Carbondale to the N. Y. & 
E. at Lanesboro, but that no regular freight or passenger business had yet been attempted on the 
Jefferson Branch. By the end of November 1870, 750 tons of coal were shipped over the 
Jefferson Branch daily, but no passenger or freight trains had at that point been put on the line. 


D&H shipments of coal via the Erie from Honesdale, not surprisingly, came to an end shortly 
thereafter. From a notice that was published in the February 11, 1871 issue of the Carbondale 
Advance, we learn that the D&H stopped shipping coal from Honesdale via the Erie on Tuesday, 
February 7, 1871. 


From John V. Buberniak's History of the Jefferson Branch we learn (1) that on May 5, 1871, the 
first shipment of freight other than coal over the line (50 tons of pig iron) was shipped to J. 
Benjamin & Company in Carbondale on May 15, 1871 and (2) that on May 15, 1871, passenger 
service was inaugurated on the Jefferson Branch. 


Bryce Blair was one of the leading construction engineers in the anthracite coal fields of 
northeastern Pennsylvania in the late nineteenth century. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, on 


September 21, 1832. With a degree in civil engineering from Glasgow University in hand, he 
came to America, in 1852, and began working for his uncle, Frank Blair, on the North Branch 
Canal at Tunkhannock. In the following year, he was hired as the Superintendent of Sections 30 
and 31 of the Junction Canal. Thereafter, he was engaged on the surveys and location of the 
Barclay Railroad in Bradford County and the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, the first 
railroad through the Wyoming Valley. He then served as constructing engineer and general 
superintendent of the Nottingham Coal Company in Baltimore, MD. In December 1868, he was 
appointed chief engineer of the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad. In the period 1880-1882, 
he worked for Eli E. Hendrick, looking after his interests in the oil region as constructing 
engineer in New Jersey. In November 1869, Bryce Blair moved to Carbondale and became the 
City Engineer. As City Engineer, he designed Memorial Park and supervised the construction of 
the first concrete bridges over the Lackawanna River. In 1858, he married Emma J. Tubbs of 
Luzerne County, and they became the parents of nine sons and two daughters. At age 83, Bryce 
Blair died of pneumonia, on February 11, 1916. His earthly remains are interred in Maplewood 
Cemetery, Carbondale. 
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